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respective final uses, others among them, e.g. structural and
plates, have often to be subjected to further processes of altera-
tion through fabrication, bending, machining, drilling, etc., so
as to be suitable for building houses and bridges, wagons and
carriage-underframes, and ships and launches, and manu-
facturing machinery and boilers, etc. All these operations are
carried on in large workshops separate from the general steel
works and may be regarded as constituting what is called the
Engineering Industry.1 Although all these processes may be
and sometimes are carried on in the same workshops, large
and continuous demand may necessitate some special branches
of the Engineering Industry being organised separately on a
comparatively large scale. Under such circumstances it is
usual to call these special branches by distinctive names, e.g.
the Ship-building Industry. In India in the past, due to the
lack of sufficiently large and continuous demand for any of
the special products of the Engineering Industry, there was an
absence of specialisation. In recent years, however, on account
of the initiation of the policy of state encouragement of native
manufactures, one branch of the Engineering Industry has
attained a sufficient degree of specialisation and importance to
deserve being placed in a separate class by itself. This is the
Wagon-building Industry.
Thirdly, again, we have in India a small number of subsidiary
industries that use some types of rolled steel as their principal
raw material. Among these may be mentioned the Tinplate
Industry and the Wire and Wire-nail Industry.
1 This is only a convenient, though perhaps somewhat arbitrary, description,
and not in any way a precise definition. In the above description the writer
has closely followed the Indian Tariff Board.